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Noti to Corr Pp dent 


Botes. 

CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 
(Concluded from p. 38.) 
PUBLIC SERVICE (CIVIL). 
1873, August 7th (W. E. Gladstone). 


Mrs. Gorpon Cooter. 

“Widow of Mr. Holmes Coote. In con- 
sideration of her husband’s medical services, 
especially during the Crimean War, and of 
her own labour as Lady Superintendent of 
the Smyrna Hospital. 50/.” 

Holmes Coote, 1817-72 (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xii.). 


1874, April 29th (Benjamin Disraeli). 
Mrs. Louisa Basevi. 

“Widow of James Palladio Basevi, late 
Captain of the Royal Engineers. In con- 
sideration of the services of her husband in 
connexion with the advancement of science 
and the Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
1001 


The great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
was initiated b 7 Lambton in 1800 with 
the support of Col. Wellesley, afterwards 
ms of Wellington (‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’). 


1875, June 19th (Benjamin Disraeli). 
Mrs. Harriet CuristiANa DwWELLy. 


“In consideration of the long and able 
services, extending over a ae of forty 
years, of her late husband, John Holmes 
Dwelly, Chief Clerk in the Department of 
the Solicitor to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 50/.” 

1878, June 19th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Mrs. MARGARET EMMELINE MENZIES. 


‘*In recognition of the services rendered 
to the Crown by her late husband, Mr. 
William Menzies, Deputy - Surveyor of 
Windsor Park, especially with reference to 
the ‘ separate system of drainage’ and other 
sanitary improvements. 50/.” 


1878, June 19th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 


Miss Harriet Monica (now Mrs. 
GRUGGEN). 


‘In recognition of the services rendered 
by her mother, Mrs. Caroline Chisholm, ‘the 
Emigrants’ Friend’ 50/.” 

Caroline Chisholm, “the Emigrants’ Friend,” 
born at Wootton, May, 1808, daughter of 
William Jones, yeoman and philanthropist. 
Married Capt. Chisholm, of the East India 
Company's service. Died at Fulham, 
March 25th, 1877; buried at Northampton 
(‘D.N.B.,’ vol. x.; ‘The Emigrant’s Guide 
to Australia,’ with memoir and _ portrait, 
1853 ; Michelet’s ‘La Femme,’ 1860). 


1882, June 10th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Miss MARIANNE Atice ALINgE Burke. 


“In consideration of the high character 
and distinguished services of her brother, 
Mr. T. H. Burke, and in view of all the 
circumstances of the case. 400/.” 

Thomas Henry Burke (1829-82), Under- 
Secretary of Lreland. He acted as private 
secretary to the Chief Secretaries ward 
Cardwell, Sir Robert Peel, and Chichester P. 
Fortescue. In May, 1869, appointed Under- 
Secretary, and filled the post until his death, 
May 6th, 1882. Early in the evening of that 
day Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, 
while walking in the Phenix Park, near 
Dublin, were assassinated by the members 
of a secret society calling themselves the 
Invincibles (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. vii.). 

1883, February 2nd (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. AvuGusTe MARGHERETA ELIZABETH 
PALMER (now Donkrn). 

“In recognition of the services of her late 
husband, Prof. Palmer, and in view of all 
the circumstances of the case. 200/.” 

Edward Henry Palmer(1840-82), Orientalist. 
In 1860 he made the acquaintance of Seyyid 
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‘Abdallah, teacher of Hindustani at Cam- 
bridge, and this led Palmer to the study of 
Oriental languages, to which the rest of his 
life was devoted. He as early as 1862 pre- 
sented “elegant and idiomatic Arabic verses ” 
to the Lord Almoner’s professor, Thomas 
Preston. Elected to a Fellowship at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 1867, after an 
examination by Prof. Cowell, who expressed 
his delight at his “ masterly translations and 
exhaustless vocabulary.” He was sent by 
Mr. Gladstone on a secret expedition to 
Egypt on the 30th of June, 1882, and on 
the night of the 10th of August he, Capt. 
William John Gill, R.E., and Flag-Lieutenant 
Harold Charrington were taken prisoners by 
the Arabs, and the following morning were 
shot. Their remains were brought home and 
buried in the crypt of St. Pauls, April 6th, 
1883 (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xliii.). 
1885, August 24th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Tue Rev. James Incues 

“ In consideration of his labours to improve 


ony” 


the condition of the poor. 75/. 
1885, August 24th (Marquis of Salisbury). 


Mrs. Ann Martaa Rapcuirre. 

“In recognition of the valuable services 
rendered to sanitary science by her husband, 
the late Mr. John Netten Radcliffe. 1007.” 

Contributor to the Lancet; employed by 
the Government to inquire into the question 
of Asiatic cholera during the Crimean War. 
In 1867 he drew up the now famous report on 
cholera in the East-End of London (obituary 
notice, Lancet, Sept. 20th, 1884). 


1888, January 4th (Marquis of Salisbury). 


Mrs. IsapectaA Saran 

“Tn consideration of the long and valuable 
services of her late brother, Sir Henry Parkes, 
and of her destitute condition. 75d.’ 

Sir H. Parkes (1828-85), diplomatist 
D.N.B.,’ vol. xliii.). 


1888, April 18th (Marquis of Salisbury). 


Mrs. BarBara SELDON. 

“In consideration of the services of her late 
husband, Mr. Samuel Seldon, Principal of the 
Statistical Department of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, and of her destitute condition. 
100/.” 

1889, May 10th (Marquis of Salisbury). 


Mrs. HELEN Patey. 


“In consideration of the services rendered 
by her late husband, Mr. C. H. B. Patey, in 


this country, and of her inadequate means of 
support. 200/.” 

1889, August 30th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Eten §. Scorr. 

**In consideration of the services of her 
late husband, Major-General Henry Scott, 
C.B., R.E., to science and art, and of her in- 
adequate means of support. 100/.” 

Henry Young Darracott Scott (1822-83), 
second Rentenent Royal Engineers, 1840. At 
Chatham he had charge of the chemical 
laboratory. There he perfected the selenitic 
lime which goes by his name. His system of 
representing ground by horizontal hachures 
and a scale of shade was adopted for the 
army as the basis of military sketching. He 
was employed under the commission of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and on Sir Henry Cole’s 
retirement was appointed secretary. He also 
rendered service to many subsequent exhibi- 
tions (* D.N.B.,’ vol. li.). 


1891, June 10th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Iza Durrus Harpy. 

“In recognition of the long and valuable 
services of her late father, Sir Sooes Duffus 
Hardy, and in consideration of her inade- 
quate means of support. 100/.” 

Thomas Duffus Hardy (1804-78), archivist, 
entered the Government service, 1819, in the 
branch Record Office at the Tower of London. 
On Petrie’s retirement the compilation of the 
*‘Monumenta Historica,’ published in 1848, 
was entrusted to him. e succeeded Pal- 
as Deputy- Keeper of the Records, 

uly 15th, 1861 (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxiv.). 


1891, June 10th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Eviza Bristow. 

“In recognition of the long services of her 
husband, the late Mr. H. W. Bristow, on the 
Geological Survey, and in consideration of 
her inadequate means of support. 45/.” 

H. W. Bristow, F.R.S.; died June 14th, 
1889 (Atheneum obituary notice, June 22nd, 
1889). 

1892, January 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Lapy GREEN. 

“In recognition of the long and valuable 
services of her late husband, Sir William 
Kirby Green, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Tangiers, and in 
consideration of her inadequate means of 
120/.” 

Sir William Kirby Green, a distinguished 
savant of the Foreign Office. Consul-General 
in Tunis when the French went there, and 


the improvement of the telegraph services of 


afterwards in Albania. 
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1894, March 12th (W. E. Gladstone). 


Lapy Atice Portat (now REYNTIENS). 

“In recognition of the distinguished ser- 
vices of her late husband, Sir Gerald Herbert 
Portal, K.C.M.G., C.B. 1501.” 

Gerald Herbert Portal (1858-94), diplo- 
matist. June, 1882, he was attached to the 
Consulate-General at Cairo, and was present 
at the bombardment of Alexandria. In the 
summers of 1886 and 1887, during Lord 
Cromer’s absence, he took charge of the Resi- 
deney. On October 17th, 1887, he was ordered 
to attempt a reconciliation between the 
King of hieedala and the Italian Govern- 
ment (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xliii.). 


1894, June 19th (Earl of Rosebery). 


Mrs. Atice MARGARET Hassa.t (now PHILIP). 

“In consideration of the services of her 
late husband, Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall. 50/2.” 

Dr. Hassall, born at Teddington, 1817, died 
April 10th, 1894 (Zancet, April 14th, 1894). 
Most eminent chemist of his time, he became 
associated with the Lancet Analytical Sani- 
tary Commission, 1851-4, which led to the 
framing of the Adulteration Act of 1860, and 
finally to the adoption of the Foods and 
Drugs Act, 1875. 


1900, March 13th (Marquis of Salisbury). 


Mr. CHARLTON JAMES WOLLASTON. 

“In recognition of his services in connexion 
with the introduction of submarine tele- 
graphy. 100/.” 

1900, March 21st (Marquis of Salisbury). 


Emma Lapy ELLIs. 

“In consideration of the public services, in 
West Africa, of her late husband, Lieut.-Col. 
A. B. Ellis, C.B., and of her inadequate means 
of support. 

1900, May 25th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Exiza ARLIDGE. 

“In consideration of the labours of her 
late husband, Dr. John Thomas Arlidge, in 
the cause of industrial hygiene, and of her 
straitened circumstances. 50/.” 

Born at Chatham, 1822; died October 27th, 
1899. Author of ‘State of Lunacy in the 
Legal Provision for the Insane,’ 1859, and of 
the best treatise on the diseases of occupa- 
tions—‘ Plumbism,’ ‘ Phosphorism,’ &c. (Lancet 
obituary notice, November 4th, 1899). 


1901, February 13th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Mary JANeE LITTLE. 


by her late husband, Mr. William Cutlack 
Little, in the investigation of rural and agri- 
cultural problems. 50/.” 


PUBLIC SERVICE (POLICE). 
1872, June 18th (W. E. Gladstone). 


Miss Saran Fanny Mayne (now Mrs. 
MALDEN). 

“Tn consideration of the personal services 
of her late father, Sir Richard Mayne, K.C.B., 
to the Crown, and of the faithful performance 
of his duties to the public. 90/7.” 

Sir Richard Mayne (1796-1868), Police Com- 
missioner. Educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, graduated B.A. ; then at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
1822. On the institution of the Metropolitan 
Police, 29th of September, 1829, Col. (after- 
wards Sir) Charles Rowan and Mayne were 
appointed joint commissioners, and on the 
resignation of the former in 1850 the latter 
became Chief Commissioner, the number of 
police under his command reaching about 
seven thousand men. For his services, in- 
cluding those on the day of the Chartist 
meeting on Kennington Common on the 10th 
of April, 1848, he was on the 29th created a 
C.B., and on the close of the 1851 Exhibition 
was made K.C.B. He was injured in the 
Hyde Park riots in July, 1866. There is a 
monument to him at Kensal Green (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xxxvii.). 


MESSENGERS. 
1880, January 26th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 


Miss Louisa Varcas and Miss HeEn- 
RIETTA VARGAS, 

“Tn consideration of the long and merito- 
rious services of their father, the late Mr. 
Peter Vargas, Superintendent of the Parlia- 
mentary Messengers under the Secretary to 
the Treasury. 25/. each.” 


This Civil List forms an extremely inter- 
esting record of many of the most important 
events of the nineteenth century. We geta 
glimpse of Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe at 
St. Helena, of the Crimean War, the Indian 
Mutiny, the bombardment of Alexandria, the 
Pheenix Park assassinations, the institution 
of our Metropolitan Police, and, in the more 

aceful portion of the record, the 1851 

‘xhibition, submarine telegraphy, the forma- 
tion of the Suez Canal, and the discovery of 
the sources of the Nile ; while under Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Fine Arts we find 
many of the illustrious names of the past 


“In recognition of the services rendered 
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The following gives the total amount of 
grants under their respective heads :— 


Literature ... .. £4,885 
Science om 3,575 
Fine Arts ... .. 2,144 
Education ... 620 
Biblical Scholars ... 630 
Scholars... ove .. 8,081 
Explorers ... 480 
Naval wie 300 
Governors ... on 875 
British Resident ... 225 
Civil ... 2,885 
Messengers ... on 5O 

Total ... 23,840 


I regret to find that, owing to a similarity 
in the initials, I have given particulars (ante, 

. 38) in reference to Sir R. N. C. Hamilton 
instead of Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, who was 
born 1830, died 1895. He succeeded Mr. 
Burke in Ireland as Under-Secretary. 

Joun C. FRAncis. 

(The amount granted to Mrs. Frances E. Trollope 

ante, p. 5, should have been stated to be 50/.] 


CHARLES LAMB AS A JOURNALIST. 


More light on Lamb’s connexion with the 
Albion—and, indeed, upon his journalistic 
career in 1800-3 generally—is badly needed. 
The Albion presents peculiar difficulties, 
since there is no copy of the paper, in Fen- 
wick’s and Lamb’s time, in the British 
Museum. 

Lamb’s own references to the Al+ion and 
his share therein are contained in his Elia 
essay ‘Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago,’ 
and in his letters to Manning dated, in Canon 
Ainger’s edition, August, 1801, and 31 August, 
1801. In the former letter he tells of the 
Albion's death: “The poor Albion died last 
Saturday of the world’s neglect, and with it 
the fountain of my puns choked up for ever.” 
He then quotes his epigram on Mackintosh— 
“ one of the last I did for the Albion ”:— 

Though thou ’rt like Judas, an apostate black, 

In the resemblance one thing thou dost lack : 

When he had gotten his ill-purchased pelf, 

He went away, and wisely hang’d himself : 

This thou may’st do at last ; yet much I doubt, 
If thou hast any bowels to gush out ! 


‘Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago,’ was 
“on the eve of departing to India to reap the 
fruits of his apostasy.” If we then take the 
date of this letter to be accurate, the Albion 
died in 1801. But in the essay on ‘ News- 
papers Thirty-five Years Ago’ we find a 
different story as to date. There Lamb says 
that when the Morning Post was sold he left 
it for the Albion. In this case it must have 
been 1803, for it certainly was in 1803 that 
Daniel Stuart sold the Morning Post. Another 
argument in favour of 1803 is that it was in 
that year that Mackintosh was offered and 
accepted the Recordership of Bombay by 
Addington, although the charge of apostasy, 
I take it, had reference to his renunciation of 
the views expressed ,in his ‘ Vindicie Gallice.’ 
In this case the letters both of August, 1801, 
and 31 August, 1801, in Canon Ainger’s 
edition, are two years out of their true date. 

In the absence of the file of the Albion a 
reference to the life of John Fenwick, its 
owner and editor, might put things right ; 
but unfortunately of Fenwick we know very 
little. He is not in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
Daniel Lovell, from whom he bought the 
paper, is there, but without reference to his 
connexion with the Aléion or to the libel on 
the Prince of Wales for which, Lamb says, he 
stood in the pillory. Fenwick, who is the 
Bigod of Lamb’s essay ‘The Two Races of 
Men,’ was always in difficulties. In the letter 
to Manning dated in Canon Ainger’s edition 
24 September, 1802, he is described as a 
ruined man hiding from his creditors. This 
date there is no questioning. It must have 
been a very little while after that, if my 
surmise as to the date of Lamb’s epigram is 
correct, that he came into possession of the 
Albion. It would be interesting to know 
more of this anticipatory Micawber. 

The chronology of Lamb’s connexion with 
the Morning Post is also complicated. On 
17 March, 1800 (I give Canon Ainger’s revised 
dates throughout), he is ‘‘on the brink of 
engaging to a newspaper "—the Morning Post 
—and is preparing an imitation of Burton. 
On 6 August, 1800, he has written something 
in verse to follow the prose imitation of Bur- 
ton, but Stuart declines it. On 5 October, 
1800, Stuart has two imitations of Burton, 
with an introductory letter, but gives no 
reply, and Lamb is asking “to-day” for a 
final answer. (Then come the two letters to 
Manning mentioned above — August, 1801, 
and 31 August, 1801—wherein the Aldzon’s 
death is recorded, and Lamb is meditating 
trying Mr. Perry of the Morning Chronicle.) 
On 15 February, 1802, Lamb transcribes for 


Mackintosh, as Lamb says in his essay on 


Manning his essay ‘The Londoner, which, 
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although he does not say so, was printed in 
the Morning Post, 1 February, 1802, and not, 
as Canon Ainger says, in the Reflector. In a 
letter dated merely February, 1802, he tells 
Manning that he has given up two guineas 
a week at the Post. “ r grew sick and Stuart 
unsatisfied.” This is probably right, for the 
late Mr. Dykes Campbell, in a communication 
to the Atheneum, 4 August, 1888, stated, on 
the evidence of an unprinted letter of Lamb’s, 
that Lamb gave up his two guineas at the 
Post early in February, 1802, chiefly because 
Stuart wanted his dramatic criticisms written 
on the same night, and Lamb could not 
manage this. On 11 October, 1802, Lamb is 
negotiating to supply Coleridge with light 
things for the Morning Post, which Stuart is 
to believe are by Coleridge. On 23 October, 
1802, he refers to the matter again ; and that 
is the end. 

These Morning Post difficulties are to a 
certain extent soluble by a study of a file of 
the period. But in the absence of a file of 
the Albion the student is necessarily per- 

lexed. Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 

nows of a file of the Aldion in Fenwick’s 
day. Lucas. 


Tue Karl Blind in 
the Nineteenth Century, among “some facts 
not generally known concerning the origin 
of the ‘ Marseillaise,’” tells us, as the reviewer 
(ante, p. 27) says, that it was “made in 
Germany, being part of a mass composed in 
1776 by Holtzmann, the Kapellmeister of the 
Elector of the Palatinate.” This is an old 
false story (see the Garteniaube, 1861, p. 256), 
which more recent inquiry (August, 1879) on 
the spot from the curate of Meersburg, where 
the mass is preserved, has proved to be entirely 
unfounded. It is a pity that any one with a 
character for honesty to lose should go on 
repeating such ill-natured fiction as this. 
See Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,’ vol. ii. p. 220, for evidence, where the 
writer states that Rouget did receive a 

nsion, which he did not decline, from Louis 
*hilippe. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


“ JENKINS’S EAR.” —It may interest some of 
your readers to know that, having occasion 
to go somewhat minutely into the corre- 
spondence between the Duke of Newcastle, 
as Secretary of State, and Benjamin Keene, 
the British envoy at Madrid, for the year 
1731, I came on the original affidavit on 
which the famous story of ‘‘ Jenkins’s ear,” 
one of the main factors in bringing about the 
downfall of Sir Robert Walpole, is based. It 
will be found, in State Papers, Foreign, Spain 


199, at the Record Office, under date 18 June, 
1731, and does not contain the famous 
exclamation “I recommend my soul to God 
and my cause to my country.” The name of 
the Spanish officer by whom the ear was slit 
is given as De Freeze, of the guarda costa 
San Antonio of Havana, and the incident 
is alleged to have taken place off Havana on 
9 April, 1731. 

The affidavit was sworn to by Jenkins 
shortly after his arrival in the Thames, before 
an official of the Admiralty, and appears 
to have excited but little attention at the 
time, as it is not even alluded to either by 
Keene himself or the Commissaries then at 
Seville, who were endeavouring to come to an 
agreement with Spain as to damages due to 
merchants under the Treaty of Seville. 

On the whole, Iam inclined to think that 
Jenkins’s story was true in its main particu- 
lars, as the reports of the consuls at Kiennto 
and Malaga at that moment are full of com- 
plaints of the insults offered to British mer- 
chantmen in the Mediterranean by Spanish 
war vessels, whilst, on the other me a formal 
complaint was laid by inhabitants of Malaga 
against a captain of one of his Britannic 
Majesty’s vessels for kidnapping five of their 
slaves and conveying them to Gibraltar. 


“Sare”=pry.—The other day I was talk- 
ing to a porter in the station at Bury St. 
Edmunds about a large wooden rake of 
which a prong had been broken. He touched 
the broken wood and said, “ It’s very sare— 
dry.” He was conscious of having used a 
word which he thought [ might not under- 
stand, and so he immediately corrected 
himself, and translated sare into “dry.” See 
“sear, sere,” in Skeat’s ‘ Etym. Dict.’ 

8S. O. Appy. 
Sheflield. 


GeneraL Sir James Viney, K.C.H.— It 
is stated in biographical sketches of Lord 
Beaconsfield that his wife, Lady Beaconsfield, 
was the niece and heiress of the above 
General Sir James Viney, K.C.H. He owned 
an estate at Tainton, near Gloucester. It 
would appear that Lady Beaconsfield came 
into possession of that estate, for it was sold 
by auction at the “ Bell” Hotel, Gloucester, 
by Mr. Knowles, the auctioneer. Benjamin 
Disraeli was present at the sale. It was sold 
to Mr. Laslett, a barrister, and M.P. for 
Worcester or one of the divisions of the 
county. Iam certain he was the purchaser, 
for he many years ago lent me the title-deeds 
and papers connected with the estate. Mr. 
Laslett caused some astonishment by coming 
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to the sale fully determined to be purchaser, 
for he paid the amount of his bid in 
specie. Poor Disraeli was bewildered at 
the idea of being encumbered with such a 
large sum of money at an hour when all the 
banks were closed. His loca] solicitor, Mr. 
Joseph Lovegrove, had to convey the money 
to his residence. He put it under his bed, 
and paid it to the Gloucestershire Banking 
Company, Gloucester, as soon as the bank 
opened on the following morning, to the credit 
of his client, Benjamin Disraeli. There is a 
prejudicial story current which I wish to 
refute, and I should be obliged to any one 
who could tell me when General Sir James 
Viney died. Y. J. Tayior. 


13, Falkner Street, Gloucester. 


Lanp Tax.—May I be allowed to point out 
that the ‘N.E.D.’ ascribes to this word an 
antiquity to which it is not entitled? The 
context* of Mr. Bradley’s first quotation 
shows that the distinction was between fish- 
ing tacks (or leases) and leases of land. In 
1689 Bishop George Hooper printed a tract 
entitled ‘The Parson’s Case under the Present 
Land Tax,’ referring to the sums collected 
under statute 22 and 23 Car. IL., c. 3, as “the 
present Land Tax.” In the absence of fur- 
ther evidence, it would therefore seem that 
this—the immediate precursor of the still 
existing Jand tax—was the first impost called 
by that name. j 


Famity Likeness. —K. J. J. has related 
at 9 S. vii. 472 a very striking case of 


* 24 Apr., 1533. The Defence Committee of 
the corporation of Aberdeen “hes concludit and 
ordinit that thir takis vnder writtin pay...the 
sowmes vnderwrittin, and ordinis the said sowmes 
to be allocat in thair nixt first grissumes. And 

if thair be ony takkismen of the tovne that 
dissentis to the paiment of thir settis, that thai 
salbe dischargit of thair takkis, and neuer haue tak 
of this guid towne in tyme to cum. 

That is to say, euery half nettis fisching of 


the raik oe SEES 
Euery half net of the midsching{le] .. 
Euery half net of the pott a wo S24 
Euery half nett of the furdis ... wa Xs. 
Euery half of Done _... 
Euery saxt part of the cruffis ... XX, 


Euery auchtand part of the cruffis xiijs. iiijd. 


LAND TAKIS. 


Rubislaw ... — 
Hessilheid xiijs. iiije. 
Henry Irvein, for the tane half of 

Schedeslie om x8. 
Gardin... XXXiiis. iiijd. 
Bogferlay ... XXxvis. viijd. 


k&e., &e. 
(‘ Extracts from Aberdeen Council Registers,’ 


“throwing back ” to a remote ancestor. May 
I be allowed to cite another remarkable 
instance of this? I have an oil portrait, 
painted in 1780, of my paternal great-great- 
great-aunt, Jane Petherick (née Mathews), of 
Truro, who was childless. So far as I am 
aware, no relative of mine bears any par- 
ticular resemblance to this portrait, with 
one exception—a female second cousin on my 
father’s side. This lady so exactly resembles 
the old portrait that if she were to dress in 
mob cap, plum-coloured bodice, and white 
stomacher, it would be quite as exact a like- 
ness of herself as any artist could paint. 
Yet her relationship to the original lies only 
in the fact that Jane Petherick’s father was 
their common ancestor. In other words, the 
only cause of my second cousin’s close re- 
semblance to the old portrait is that she 
descends from a brother of the original. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEws. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


JeRopoaAM.—The name of this recalcitrant 
king of Israel has apparently passed into 
that extraordinary Secs of language, 

arisian argot, judging from this extract 
from the Figaro (1 July) :— 

“Voulez-vous savoir qui boit le mieux, c’est-a- 
dire davantage, de tous les peuples du monde qui 
passent chez Maxim’? Ce sont les Russes. Un 
jour, un Russe a bu & lui seul un double jéroboam, 
c’est-i-dire une de ces immenses bouteilles qui con- 
tiennent huit bouteilles ordinaires de champagne.” 
It is notorious that some Russians consume 
vodka by the pailful, a liquid far stronger 
than champagne. Francts P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 

[‘‘ Jeroboam ” for a large bottle of wine is familiar 
in English. See *‘H.E.D.’ 


Parasots.—The account of the introduc- 
tion of umbrellas into Sheffield, which ap- 
peared in the Atheneum of 15 June in a 
review of Mr. R. E. Leader’s ‘ Sheffield in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ has brought to mind 
an occurrence worth recording as to the 
umbrella’s sister, the parasol. 

About fifty years ago there lived in a vil- 
lage in the Eastern counties a doctor who had 
several daughters. He and his children were 
refined and cultivated people. One day he 
had occasion to visit a large town at a con- 
siderable distance from his home, and there 
he bought for each of his girls a parasol ; 
with these they appeared in church on the 
next Sunday. The owner of a great part of 
the village and of much adjoining property 
was a baronet whose wife held very decided 


Spalding Club, 1844, p. 148.) 
Cf. also the ordinance of 15 Dec., 1533, on p. 149, 


a as to the desirability of keeping in 
their proper position those whom she rega 
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as beneath her. The great lady’s feelings 
were so much outraged by seeing these 
young women going to say their prayers 
with these freshly introduced articles of 
luxury in their hands that she took the first 
opportunity of expressing to the family her 
strong disapproval. Whether this had the 
desired effect I do not remember, but I think 
the parasols were laid aside. This story is 
certainly true. I knew both the titled lady 
and her victims, and have often heard the 
latter speak of it. ASTARTE. 


or Nature Myrus.—It is not gener 
ally known that the practice of explaining 
anything as a solar or nature myth is very 
old. Gibbon, referring to the Emperor 
Julian the Apostate, and others who treated 
the Greek myths as allegories, writes as 
follows :— 


“As the traditions of pagan mythology were 
variously related, the sacred interpreters were at 
liberty to select the most convenient circumstances ; 
and, as they translated an arbitrary cypher, they 
could extract from any fable any sense which was 
adapted to their favourite system of religion and 
philosophy. The lascivious form of a naked Venus 
was tortured into the discovery of some moral 
precept, or some physical truth ; and the castration 
of Atys apleined the revolution of the sun between 
the tropics, or the separation of the human soul 
from vice and error.”—‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ chap. xxiii. : 

E. YARDLEY. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
i order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


A Lost Town ry Surroik.—In the list of 
ships and men furnished by various towns 
for the siege of Calais ee Edward IIL. 
(MS. Harl. 3968, printed in Hakluyt, ‘Voyages,’ 
i, and in Sir ae Nicolas’s ‘ History of 
the Royal Navy’) the name of “Gofforde ”— 
printed by Hakluyt as “Goford”—appears 
among the contributors to the South Fleet, 
between the towns of Orford and Harwich. 
[t furnished thirteen ships. The other names 
in the list are approximately in geographical 
order ; but where, in modern Suffolk, is 
“Gofforde”? <A well-known authority has 
suggested to me that Robert de Ufford, Earl 
of Suffolk, took his surname from his manor 
of Offord or Ufford on the Deben ; and it is 
therefore possible that the contribution of 
his district to the fleet (which would have 
included the contingents of Eye and Fram- 
lingham) may have been grouped under that 
name, as the contingents of Winchelsea and 


Rye are grouped with that of Hastings by 
| Henry IILL.’s ordinance of 1229. The reading 
“Gofforde” is quite clear in the MS. On 
the above hypothesis it would be a scribe’s 


| blunder. Or can ‘‘ Gofforde” have been sub- 


Oricin or THE Worp “JINGO” As A merged since the fourteenth century, like the 
PourticaL Eprrnet. — One of the many | old part of Dunwich and in 
au. 


advantages of ‘N. & 


would otherwise sink into vague tradition. 
A minor instance is the now oft-recurring 
word “Jingo.” The term was first used as 
a political designation in a letter which I 
addressed to the Daily News, and which 
appeared 13 March, 1878, entitled ‘ Jingoes in 
the Park,’ under circumstances mentioned in 
*N. & Q..’ 9 8. vii. 386. On Prof. Minto’s 
‘Life’ being published a year or two ago, the 
om learnt that he claimed to have “ popu- 
arized” the term—which was true. Since, 
many persons who have not stopped to notice 
that to “ popularize” is not to originate have 
imputed the origin of the term “Jingo” 
as a political epithet to Mr. Minto. His 
biographer gives the date in 1879 when Mr. 
Minto first began to use the word in leading 
articles in the Daily News, nearly twelve 
months after the term was first used in the 
same journal to designate the bombastic, 
hilarious, and rowdy patriots of the music- 
halls whom we know so well to-day. 
Georce Jacop HoLyoake. 


Q’ is that in its| Yorkshire ? J. 
pages historic truth is authenticated, which | 


‘** LAMBSUCKLE.” — What is this plant? 
Thomas Robinson, rector of Ousby, in his 
‘Vindication of the Philosophical and Theo- 
logical Exposition of the Mosaick System of 
the Creation,’ London, 1709, writes (p. 91) of 
bees which 
“bring home Honey in their Bellies, which they 
suck out of the Honey-Flowers, as the Honey- 
Suckle, Lamb-Suckle, the Clover Flowers, &c.” 
These he distinguishes from those which 
** gather pee. and bring it home upon their 
Thighs, of which they make their Combs.’ 

Q. V. 


Tue Coronation Stone.—You were good 
enough to indicate at 9" S. vii. 309 several 
interesting references in ‘N. & Q.’ to the 
Coronation Stone. The information related 
chiefly to the legendary origin of the stone. 
Can you or your readers assist towards a 
description of the markings, if any, on it? 
On the portion now exposed in West- 


minster Abbey is to be seen what looks 
| like a cup-mark or shallow circular indenta- 
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tion. There may be other marks on the 

portion covered up by the chair. By the 

courtesy of the Dean, I hope to have an 

opportunity of examining the whole surface, 

and I should be grateful for references to 

such marks. J. H. Rivert-Carnac. 
40, Green Street, Park Lane. 


Crawrorp Famiry. — On p. 278 of the 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1846, I find it stated that 
“ the extreme ancestor of the family of Craw- 
ford in Scotland was Reginald, apparently 
fourth and youngest son of Alan, fourth Earl 
of Richmond, who died in 1146.” The argu- 
ments in support of this opinion are set forth 
in the ‘Commoners of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ 1834, vide vol. ii. pp. xiv, xv, and 
vol. iii. pp. xiv-xvi, ‘Alterations and Addi- 
tions.’ The facts chiefly relied on are (1) that 
the arms of the old Earls of Richmond and of 
the Crawfords are practically identical, and 
(2) that the names Reginald and Galfrid 
recur constantly in both pedigrees ; but as 
the notes I refer to were published sixty- 
seven years ago, I shall be glad to learn if 
any consideration is given to them nowadays, 
or whether, as the result of more recent 
inquiries, a different origin is assigned to the 
Crawfords. ERMINE. 


Arms or Evropean Countries. — What 
inexpensive books give a description of the 
arms, &c., borne by different countries of 
Europe, showing whence they are derived ? 
I have cards, with the arms in colours, 
bought in London and on the Continent for 
1d. each. R. B. B. 


“TALL LEICESTERSHIRE WOMEN.” — Gray, 
writing to West from Florence, under date 
21 April, 1741, says: “First to Bologna for a 
few days, to hear the Viscontina sing ; next 
to Reggio, where is a Fair. Now, you must 
know, a Fair here is not a place where one 
eats ginger-bread or rides upon hobby-horses ; 


here are no musical clocks, nor tall Leicester- | 


shire women ; one has nothing but masquing, 
gaming, and singing.” Why “ Leicestershire 
women”? Are they supposed to be “ more 
than common tall”? I am almost a native of 
the county, but I do not remember to have 
heard this before. C. C. B. 


Hesketu Famity.—Much gratitude will be 
shown if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can kindly 
give needed informatiou respecting the family 
of Robert Hesketh, a descendant of the Hes- 
keths of Lancashire, connected also with the 
families of the Sykes and Swaines of Bradford. 
The said Robert Hesketh, gentleman, was a 


resident of Manningham, Bradford, in 1763, | 


and probably until 1773 or later. He married 
Jane, daughter of Richard and Isobel Foun- 
taine (née Weare), at the parish church of 
Linton-in-Craven, 21 August, 1764. He was 
some time Constable of Manningham, and 
lived in later years in Birmingham and 
Warwickshire. He died 1 December, 1811, 
and was interred in St. Mary’s Churchyard. 
Issue: Anne (married Thomas Cooke, of 
Birmingham and Oakfields, Edgbaston, 
St. Martin’s, 24 September, 1788), Robert, 
Richard, Edward (married Harriett, daughter 
of Edward and Sarah Kenwrick, of West 
Bromwich, Staffs), and Samuel. The certifi- 
cate of the birth or baptism of Anne, only 
daughter of the above Robert and Jane 
Hesketh, is urgently sought, in order to fill up 
the only missing link in the family pedigree. 
Notes in hand state that the baptism took 
place at Fairweather Green, Manningham, 
in 1765 or 1767, by the Rev. John Dawson, 
of Boyd’s Hall, predecessor of the Rev. John 
Deane, minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
Bradford, who, in 1772, baptized Edward 
Hesketh ; but efforts to verify from registers 
in Bradford and vicinity and at Somerset 
House, have as yet been unsuccessful. The 
will of the said Robert Hesketh does not 
appear to have been proved at Somerset 
(Miss) Cooke. 
Herringswell, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


Lorp Donore.—In the list of names of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal of the Irish 
Parliament which sat in Dublin 14 July, 
1634 (Lynch’s ‘Feudal Dignities, p. 355), 
there appears (placed between Lord Caulfield 
and Lord Aungier, Baron of Longford) Lord 
Donore. As no such title appears in the 
omniscient G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ or 
elsewhere, so far as I can discover, I should 
be glad if some of your correspondents could 
throw some light on it. Siema Tau. 


Leicu Hunt.—Is it the case that “Jenny,” 
of Leigh Hunt’s little rondeau beginning 
“Jenny kissed me when we met,” is Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, the wife of the great author ? 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


Joun Martin.—I have a large octavo por- 
trait bearing the following :— 

“John Martin [facsimile autograph] (taken from 
the Life). Derby pinxt. Thomson sculp. London, 
Published for the Kuropean Magazine by Lupton 
Relefe, 13, Cornhill, Oct* I*, 1822.” 

What John Martin is this ? Cio. 

Bolton. 


Rurat Deanertes.—-I desire information 
as to the history or first formation of rural 
deaneries in England, or reference to any 
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books or papers that have been printed on 
this subject. Did the parish which gave its 
name to a rural deanery contain any special 
residence known as the Deanery ; and if so, did 
the rural dean live there? Was the parish that 
gave its name to an ancient rural deanery 
the chief or most important parish when the 
deanery was formed! Many rural deaneries 
take their name from what is to-day a small 
and insignificant parish. 
Artuur Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Rev. Cosens.—This cleric became 
rector of Monk Farleigh, Wilts. Can any 
Wiltshire antiquary kindly tell me his dates 
as such and send me a copy of his epitaph ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Town Hall, Lancaster. 


RoyaL Borovcu.—We are asked if Salford 
is a Royal Borough. We are unable to answer 
because we do not know the test. Windsor 
is called a Royal Borough and Kensington a 
Royal Parish because of Royal residences 
within the borough, as at Windsor, or sup- 

to be, though not really, within the 
parish, as at Kensington. But why is Lea- 
mington called a Royal Borough ? 
Epiror. 


Massacre at Siico.—In John Wesley’s 
‘Journal’ (19 M:y, 1778) is the following :— 

“TI now received an intelligible account of the 
famous masszcre at Sligo. A little before the 
Revolution, one Mr. Morris, a Popish gentleman, 
invited ali the chief Protestants to an entertain- 
ment ; at the close of which, on a signal given, the 
men he ad prepared fell upon them, and left not 
one of them alive. As soon as King William pre- 
vailea, he quitted Sligo. But venturing thither 
about twenty years after, supposing no one then 
knew him, he was discovered, and used according 
to his deserts.” 
Where can be found any other account of 
these matters ? Francis M. Jackson. 

Bowdon. 


Joun Stuart 
was John Stuart Mill born? It is stated in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ that his father 
“in 1804 became engaged to Harriet Burrow, 
of a widow who a lunatic 
asylum, started by her husband in Hoxton. They 
were married on 5 June, 1805, and settled in Rodney 
Terrace, Pentonville, in a house bought by his 
mother-in-law, for which he paid 50/. a year.” 

In the same publication it is affirmed that 
“John Stuart Mill, eldest son of James Mill, 
was born 20 May, 1806, at No. 13, Rodney 
Street, Pentonville.” The street has been 
rénumbered, and presumably the subsidiary 
ames have been abolished, but I cannot find 


a row of twelve or more houses which would 
ee with Rodney Terrace, which was 

robably the original name of the place where 
Mill was born. 


Sm Francis Jones, Lorp Mayor or Lon- 
DON, 1620-21.—Mr. Cokayne, in ‘The Lord 
Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 1601-25,’ states 
that this Mayor married (1) about 1595 Ellen, 
who was buried 11 Nov., 1606, and (2) Jane, 
who survived him. Can any of your corre- 
spondents furnish further particulars respect- 
ing these wives? I have always understood 
that the surviving one bore a different Chris- 
tian name. E. C. 


Joun Hess. 


‘Coronation recently 
picked up a little book entitled ‘Coronation 
Anecdotes ; or, Select and Interesting Frag- 
ments of English Coronation Ceremonies.’ 
The author is “Giles Gossip, Esq.” ; the im- 
| oe and date, “ London, printed for Robert 

ennings, in the Poultry, 1823.” Who is 
“Giles Gossip”? Is the account of the corona- 
tion of George IV. accurate? It fills more 
than one-third of the book, which contains 
334 pages. Hiarr. 


TASBOROUGH, co. SuFFOLK. — Wanted a 
pedigree of this family, showing the marriage 
(seventeenth century) of Paul Cese with one 
of the family. What was the coat of arms? 

E. E. Cope. 

Sulhamstead, Berks. 


CHESELDEN, RADCLIFFE, AND PRIDMORE.— 
William Cheselden, born at Somerby, Leices- 
tershire, 19 October, 1688, became a celebrated 
surgeon ; died at Bath, April, 1752, and lies 
in the burial-ground at Chelsea Hospital ; 
will proved 27 April, 1752 (P.C.C. 90 Bettes- 
worth). He married Deborah Knight, who 
died June, 1754, given in error as 1764 in 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’; will with one codicil 

roved 12 June, 1754 (P.C.C. 162 Pinfold). 

er only child, Wilhelmina Deborah, died 
December, 1763, as the widow of Charles 
Cotes, M.P. for Tamworth, who died 21 March, 
1748. Ann, born 1764, who is said to have 
married —— Radcliffe, is stated to have been 
of the branch of the family of Cheselden of 
Somerby, and I am told that the family of 
Pridmore was also allied. A Jane Pridmore 
married, 23 June, 1814, John Ellington Jones, 
surgeon, of Oakham, one of the coroners for 
the county of Rutland ; he died 2 November, 
1854, aged eighty-one years. Who now 
represents the family of Cheselden of 
Somerby? Can any one give the link with 
the family of Pridmore? I have before me 
the pedigrees of Cheselden in the visitations 
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of the counties of Rutland, Leicester, and 
Northampton. In Nichols’s ‘History of the 
County of Leicester,’ vol. iv. (London, 1807), 
at p. 408, Richard Cheselden, of Melton 
Mowbray, is given. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Nedham, of Gaddesby, 
Leicestershire. George Cheselden, of Ridling- 
ton, Rutlandshire, in his will, proved 27 Sep- 
tember, 1766 (P.C.C. 335 Tyndall), names 
Cheseldens of Somerby, of Leicester, and of 
Melton Mowbray. 
RecrnaLtp Stewart BoppincTon. 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


Beglics. 
CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 
(9 viii. 38.) 

Lapy HamiI.ton is widow of Sir Robert 
George Cruickshank Hamilton, K.C.B., who 
was selected by Mr. Gladstone for the office 
of Under-Secretary in Ireland after the 
Pheenix Park murders in 1882. He died in 
1895. W. S. 


(W. 8. is right. The distinguished services ren- 
dered in India by Sir Rf{obert) Nforth) Cfollie] 
Hamilton are, through a similarity of initials, 
ascribed, anfe, p. 38, to Sir Robert George Cruick- 
shank Hamilton. The son and successor of the 
first-named baronet, Sir Frederick Harding Anson 
Hamilton, is alive, and no one belonging to his 
family is in receipt of a civil pension, though his 
father the sixth baronet, among many well-merited 
honours, received the thanks of Parliament for his 
services during the Indian Mutiny.] 


Heratpic: Amertcan Heratpry (9 
vi. 170; vii. 117, 429).—I have been much 
interested in the various articles on American 
heraldry, although not one of them has given 
the facts as they are. 

In the first place, arms are indiscriminately 
used in this country. In fact, it is the ex- 
ception to find any one, no matter of what 
origin, who does not display armorial bear- 
ings—that is, if his present standing warrants 
it. When I say standing I mean in a financial 
way. Ninety-nine hundredths of the people 
who display coats of arms have no claim what- 
ever to them so far as descent is concerned. 
Nearly all is obtained at the stationers’ or the 
nearest rx All they need is a general 
armoury of the country from which their 
ancestor is supposed to eve come. In most 
cases the fact that the surname resembles 
that of an armigerous family is sufficient 
excuse to warrant the assumption of the arms. 
The only trouble arises when the surname in 

uestion is more or less numerous, when 
they, “the hunters,” have to decide which is 


the prettiest before adopting arms and rela- 
tionship. I have frequently been in the 
Astor Ener when such a search was in 
progress, and watched with amusement the 
selection in a few moments of the arms of 
some ancient family by one of the nowveaur 
riches. 

In some cases I know of arms which have 
simply sprung from the fertile mind of the 
bearer. In one instance 1 have heard the 
following boast from the mother of one of 
my vollege chums: “that it was so satis- 
factory to feel that the family arms descended 
direct from Charlemagne.” Another class 
of Americans are those who calmly assume 
the arms borne by one of their female an- 
cestors (not an heiress), no matter how many 
generations removed, and calmly flaunt them 
in the faces of self-respecting fellow-country- 
men. 

American genealogy is similarly tainted— 
I mean with the desire to connect the family 
with a parent stem in Europe. Similarity 
of surname is all that is necessary, and in 
some of the so-called genealogies even this 
proof is found wanting. Of course, there are 
many families in this country who are en- 
titled by descent to bear arms, but their 
proportion is very small—possibly less than 
one per cent. of the people who are proud of 
their “ ancestral arms.” 

I have been a student of American genea- 
logy and heraldry for the last fifteen years, 
onl could give many examples of the “ar- 
morial ” habit if it were necessary. 

VIRGINIA. 

New York. 


JapaNesE Names (9 viii. 14).-—The 
note on these by Mr. Jas. Piatt, Jun., 
though in the main perfectly correct, is 
somewhat misleading. ‘“ Christian” names 
with the terminations -tard, -jird, &c., are 
not, as he seems to imply, by any means 
universal. In fact, only one person in three 
or four has a name of this sort, as Mr. PLat: 
can easily see by looking through any avail- 
able list of Japanese. 

Taro, by the way, means 4ig-male, not first- 
male ; the latter is the translation of ichivd, 
another termination for the name of, an 
eldest son. \ 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, in his ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Japanese Writinig,’ 
p. 234, remarks that the higher numbers ajre 
not used with much exactness ; thus a -jivd 
would not necessarily be a tenth son, nora 
-hachiré an eighth. } 

The same author's ‘Things Japanese’ 
a short, but admirably lucid article on Japa, 
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nese names, to which any one desirous of 
further information on this rather intricate 
subject should refer. R. B. McKerrow. 


DutTon SEAMAN Famiuigs (9 §. vii. 
408, 513).—If H. C. is in possession of further 
information regarding the Seaman family, 
will he be good enough to declare if these 
Dutton Seamans belong to the same family 
as John Seaman, D.C L., Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Gloucester, who died at the Court 
House, Painswick (which he built in 1605), 
in the year 1623, and is buried in the chancel 
of Painswick Church? His will (proved in 
1623) shows that he possessed a property at 
Panfield, in Essex. His lived 
in his house at Painswick as late as 1680. 
He, however, had no son named Dutton, 
albeit Dutton property at Standish almost 
adjoined certain lands and tenements of his 
own. It is usually said that this Court House 
at Painswick owes its designation to the fact 
of Charles I. having stayed in it on his way 
both to and from the siege of Gloucester in 
1644; but no doubt it served Dr. Seaman 
before that date for his diocesan court. 

St. Crarr BappE.ey. 

Castle Hale, Painswick. 


THe NaTIoNaAL (9S. v. 414, 440, 457, 
478 ; Supplement, 30 June, 1900 ; vi. 17, 31, 
351, 451, 519 ; vii. 193).—There appears to be 
a very glaring error in Mr. Sr. loos Horr’s 
proposed new blazon for the union flag, to 
which none of your correspondents tee 
hitherto drawn attention. Mr. Sr. Jonn 
Hope in his interesting and valuable note 
suggested that the saltires of St. Andrew 
and St. Patrick should be described as 
“dimidiated per saltire.” Surely this would 
be a contradiction in terms, and a feat as 
difficult to perform as to halve into quarters ! 
Mr. Str. Joun Hore could dimidiate per pale, 
per bend, or per fess, but surely not per saltire 
nor per quarter. 

I pointed out this error (which should not 
be allowed to pass unchallenged as an ex- 
ample of co-temporary heraldry) at the time, 
but owing to the great number of letters on 
the subject my note was not inserted. 

Artuur F. Rowe. 

Walton-on-Thames. 


“Toucan” (9° S. vii. 486 ; viii. 22).— Pror. 
NEwToN does me a double injustice. First 
he misinterprets me, and then adversely 
criticizes me upon his misinterpretation. 
Nobody seems to have taken the trouble, I 
said, to find out whence Buffon derived his 
information that ftoucan means “ feather.” 


Pror. Newron, on the principle that the less | 


includes the greater, expands this into a 
statement that nobody has found out whence 
Buffon derived any of his information con- 
cerning this bird, and naturally has little 
difficulty in showing that parts of it (not the 
part in which I am interested) have been 
“traced completely.” I never said they had 
not. What I said (and say) is that the above 
etymology of toucan is cited by Littré as 
“WVaprés Buffon” (not “d'aprés Léry”), and 
by Prof. Whitney as “according to Buffon,” 
not “according to Léry.” Pror. Newton 
cannot deny that I am the first writer to 
draw attention to the facts. By the way, he 
alludes to Thevet’s ‘Singularitez de la France 
Antarctique.’ It is perhaps worth adding 
that in the translation of this, 1568, p. 73, 
“a birde named toucan” appears for the first 
time in English. A fragment of Léry was 
translated by E. Aston for his ‘ Manners and 
Customes,’ 1611, p 488, where the name ap- 
pears for the second time in English. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Str Henry Goopyere (9 §. vii. 447).—I 
have recently given this information to 
another inquirer, 9 §S. vii. 151. The date 
of Sir H. Goodyere’s death is 18 March, 1628. 

Percy SIMpson. 

Grorce Saunpers, F.RS., F.S.A. (9% 5. 
vii. 307).—There is a short reference to the 
above in Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists of 
the English School’ (1874). B. 


Cow .ey’s Poems set To Music (9 viii. 
16).—This book, I think, must be very rare. 
I have a copy, without title, and I have 
never seen another, with or without a title. 
E. L. may find one in the library of the Royal 
College of Music, and, failing that, will be 
most welcome to inspect my copy by ap- 
pointing a time. JULIAN MARSHALL. 

13, Belsize Avenue, N.W. 


Tuompsons oF York (9 vii. 468).—A 
sufficient, account of Edward Thompson, who 
during twenty years, from 1722 to 1742, sat 
for York in four successive Parliaments, will 
be found in * Parliamentary Representation 
of Yorkshire,’ compiled by G. R. Park (1886). 
On Thompson’s election his vote became 
worth purchasing, and, according to the cor- 
rupt practice of the time, he was placed on 
the Irish establishment as Commissioner of 
the Revenue in Ireland, an appointment 
which he held for seventeen years till his 
death on 25 July, 1742; and he was honoured 
by a seat in the Privy Council. Sir Henry 
Thompson sat for York from 1674 till his 
death in 1683 ; and his son Henry Thompson, 
who was returned in 1689, was Lord Mayor 
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of York, and built the mansion at Escrick. 
Edward Thompson was also Lord Mayor and 
member in the Parliaments of 1688, 1695, and 
1700. Isaac TAYLOR. | 


* Pedigrees of the County Families of York- | 
shire,’ compiled by John Foster, 1874, vol. iii., 
contains :— 

“Right Hon. Edward Thompson, of Marston; 

baptized 26 Feb. 1696/7; M.P. for the city of York 
from 1722 to 1742; died 25 July, 1742; buried at 
Oswaldkirk. First wife, Arabella, daughter and 
coheiress of Edmund Dunch, Esq., of Little Wit- 
tenham; married 1724, buried ioe 18 October, 
1734. She was divorced, and supposed to have 
been murdered by Lord Ligonier. Issue, Arabella 
Thompson, only child; buried at Wittenham, 
28 February, 1735.” 
Also see ‘Familize Minorum Gentium dili- 
gentia Josephi Hunter’ (Harleian Society's | 
publications, 1895), vol. ii. p. 535 ; and for list 
of Thompsons members of Parliament for 
York, see the index at the end of ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Representation of Yorkshire,’ com- 
piled by Godfrey Richard Park, om, Joe. 


The following were M.P.s for York :— 

Sir Henry Thompson, 1673-78, 1678-9 
1679-81, and 1681. Lord Mayor, 1663 and | 
1672. Died 1683. 

Edward Thompson, 1689, 1690(till unseated), | 
1695-98, and 1700. Brother to Sir Henry. 
Lord Mayor in 1683. 

Henry Thompson, 1690-95, son of Sir 
Henry. Lord Mayor in 1699. Died 6 July, 
1700. 

Edward Thompson, 1722-7, 1727-34, 1734- | 
1741, and 1741 till death in 1742. Son of Ed- 
ward, who was eldest son of Sir Henry. Was | 
appointed Commissioner of the Revenue in 
Ireland in May, 1725, and a Lord of the 
Admiralty in April, 1741. W. D. Pryx. 


NAPOLEON AND A Coat or Mart (9 8. 
vii. 467).—Your correspondent will find the 
story in ‘N, & Q. (2™ 8S. xii. 108, 275), in an 
article entitled ‘ Bullet-proof Armour.’ 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Sawney” (9 S. vii. 447).—The Rev. T. 
Lewis Davies, in his ‘Supplementary English | 
Glossary,’ explains sawneying as “idling 
lounging,” and gives quotations of that an 
of sawney from Southey. Perhaps “dawd- 
ling” would meet the sense. In my young 
days a sawney was not uncommonly used for 
a “ softy.” 


Sawney was used in Derbyshire when I was 
alad, A sawney man was one foolish, “a softy,” 
also “easy-going.” The “sawney ways” of 


| Knighted 11 May, 1603. 


any one comprised suaveness, artfulness—- 

the ability to lead any one on the downward 

grade. Girls used the word of young men 

whose “sawney ways” they could not 

“abide.” RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


The meaning of this word as used by Lord 
Beaconsfield in ‘Tancred’ was discussed in 


|‘N. & seven years ago. See 8S. v. 229, 


356, 496 ; vi. 334. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Str Verney (9 vii. 468).—He 
died 7 Aug., 1630, aged sixty-seven, and was 
buried at Compton. He was M.P. for War- 
wickshire, 1588-9; West Looe, 1601 ; War- 
wickshire again in 1604-11 and 1614. Sheriff 
of Warwickshire in 1590-1 and 1604-5. 
W. D. 


‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. 
lviii. pp. 266-7, has :— 

“Sir Richard Verney (1563-1630). There is a 
monument to him and his wife in Compton Murdac 
church. ‘ Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire,’ 
ed. Thomas, pp. 565-72, gives the Verney pedigrees, 
and plates of the family tomb at Compton.” 

H. J. B. 


PusiisHers §. viii. 15).— 
Ralph Griffiths died 28 September, 1803. See 
European Magazine, January, 1804, for 
biographical notice and portrait. I give this 
reference on the authority (p. 161) of ‘Three 
Hundred and Fifty Years’ Retrospection of an 
Old Bookseller, by William West (Cork, 
1835). Charles Knight in his ‘Shadows of 
the Old Booksellers,’ p. 187, refers to Miss 
Meteyard’s ‘ Life of Wedgwood,’ p. 186, for 
some details as to Ralph Griffiths. 

Wo. H. Peer. 


Rev. James Cuartres (9 vii. 447).— 
This gentleman graduated in Arts at King’s 
College, Cambridge : B.A. 1778, M.A. 1781. 

H. B. 

“Sus”: “Suspstst Money” S. vi. 246, 
354, 435 ; vii. 356).—Referring to my previous 
communications on this subject, I would state 


| that I am now clearly of opinion that the 


workman's expression “a sub” is an abbre- 
viation of “a subsidy,” which metaphorically 
money aid is called. ‘To sub” is therefore 
“to subsidize.” W. LR. V. 


Mortimer (9 §. vii. 408).—Robert Morti- 
mer, of Richard’s Castle, is considered to be 
either the son of Ralph de Mortimer, of 
Wigmore, or the son of his eldest son Hugh. 
Margery, daughter and heir of Hugh de Say, 
married first Hugh, son of Walcheline de 
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Ferrers; secondly, Robert de Mortimer, of 
Richard’s Castle; thirdly, William de Stute- 
vill. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Mourne Famity (9 vii. 448).—A long 
communication respecting the Molines of 
Stoke Poges, extending from A.D. 1331 to 
1429, appears in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1 S. x. 444, and 
references to works bearing thereon are found 
at p. 532. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Juceains” (9% §. vii. 247, 392).—The 
Cheltenham ‘ Annuaire’ for 1901 gives three 
persons bearing this name. A Miss Juggins, 
now Mrs. W. Organ, was a short time ago 
schoolmistress at Shurdington, near Chelten- 
ham. P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


Jowetr’s Lirrte GARDEN (9 §S. vii. 405, 
512).—My version of the epigram has two 
more lines :— 

A little garden little Jowett made, 
And fenced it with a little palisade ; 
But when this little garden made a little talk, 
He changed it to a little gravel walk ; 
If you would know the mind of little Jowett, 
This little garden don’t a little show it. 

A Latin rendering runs as follows :— 


Exiguum hunc hortum fecit Jowettulus iste 
Exiguus, vallo et muniit exiguo: 


Exiguo hoc horto forsan Jowettulus iste 
Exiguus mentem prodidit exiguam. 

Francis Wrangham (1769-1842), who had | 
migrated to Trinity Hall from Magdalene | 
at the suggestion of Jowett, was refused a| 
Fellowship at the former house in 1794, and | 
the “probable explanation of this rejection 
lay in the suspicion that he was the author” 
of the above epigram. 

Dr. Jowett, with some assistance, appa- 
rently, from Dr. Crotch, circa 1790, composed 
the famous chimes of the University church, 
Great St. Mary’s. A. R. Bayiey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Famity (9 vii. 448).—In 
the year 1885 I purchased, for eighteenpence, 
at a little general shop in the village of 
Alfreton, Derbyshire, a “ Breeches” Bible in 
fairly good condition. It had belonged for 
pe ees to the Fillingham family of 

incolnshire, and contained a number of 
their genealogical memoranda. Knowing 
how highly [ should have valued such a find | 
if it had related to my own family, I wrote 
to the only person of the above name that | 

knew of, namely, a Rev. Mr. Fillingham, an 
Anglican clergyman. I gave him particulars 
of the Bible, and offered it to him for some | 
very small sum—though more than I gave | 
for it. I never received any reply from Mr, 


Fillingham ; and, some years later, I sold 
the book with many others when I removed 
to another part of the country. I think it 
was bought by a Nottingham bookseller. 
The above family doubtless derived their 
name from the = Ten and parish of Filling- 
ham, in the north-west of. the county of 
Lincoln. Mr. G. FrttrncHaM would be sure 
to find them in the Subsidy Rolls for the 
parts of Lindsey, especially in the wapen- 
takes of Lawress, Aslacoe, Manley, and Well, 
at the Record Office. He should also consult 
there the printed calendar of Court Rolls of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, under the same 
wapentakes. Meantime, if your correspond- 
ent will communicate with me, I will tell 
him all I can remember about the entries. 
I myself have suffered much from the genea- 
logical apathy of friends and relations. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


I should advise your correspondent to con- 
sult the previous articles which have ap- 
ared in ‘N. & Q. under this head. Fora 
ong query and equally lengthy reply by the 
Editor, see 2™ S. i. and 3" 5. xi. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A PoEM ATTRIBUTED TO (9 5S. vi. 
182, 238, 292 ; vii. 90, 235).—We know noting 
of prehistoric Greece, for what is early anc 
pact te has been well threshed out, and all 
antecedents point to foreign influences. Poets 
combine to treat Helicon as a river, and rightly 
so, because we have Hylica, a lake-name in 
Beotia. It has been shown that Chaucer 
wrote “Helicon the dear wel”; Dante also 
has “Helicon must needs pour forth for 
me.” How can this apply toa mountain? It 
is from Longfellow’s version. Cary varies to 
“Now through my heart let Helicon his stream 
pour copious” (‘ Purg.,’ xxix. 40); and this 
only echoes Virgil’s ‘ neid,’ books vii. and x., 
“Now, ye goddesses, open wide your Helicon 
and stir up the powers of song,” varied to 
“ Now open Helicon, ye goddesses, and inspire 
me while I sing.” e are impelled to liken 
poetical inspiration to the action of a welling 
spring or powerful stream. 

Ovid, ‘ Met.,’ v. 4, is more diffuse, describing 
the Muses as leaving Helicon to worship at 
Parnassus, which is certainly the older 
foundation ; and a study of the map in 
Leake’s ‘North Greece’ shows that both 
form sections of one lengthy range, the south 
section in Beotia obtaining local celebrity 
as a later rival. And while Helicon is a 
Greek water-name, Parnassus has no etymon 


| in Hellenic ; we trace it from Skt. purna, 
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“full”; Hebrew parnas, “ruler, governor”; 
so Pharnaces, a personal name. To trace it 
in Greek myth, the hill is their Ararat, 
named from Adpvag, an ark; so Larnassus, 
né Parnassus ! A. Hatt. 


Firower Game S. vii. 329, 397, 474, 511). 


—I am keenly sorry to learn that in my 
somewhat brusque challenge to K. I should 
have appeared to him to assume an “ aggres- 
sive tone.” I can assure him that nothing 


was further from my intention, and that | 


always desire to be ranked amongst the 
“ mildly disposed ” contributors to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
May I now proceed to enlarge upon the 
subject at issue? I was born in the village 
from which | am now writing not quite half 
a century ago. Harking back to my child- 
hood’s days, I well recollect my nurse instruct- 
ing me in the art of linking dandelion chains. 
Later on I played with children of my own 
age, and we again and again took part in this 
simple amusement. I am aware that occa- 
sionally some of the more knowing ones would 
hint at the “undesirable consequences” to 
which K. alludes, but I do not think that 
any very great impression was created thereby. 
Years have passed since then, and still I ~ 


serve, as I have mentioned, children engaged 
in the same artless pastime hereabouts. West 
Haddon is, strictly speaking, exactly eleven 
miles from Northampton, but we are in close 
touch with our county town, and I certainly | 
felt no hesitation in appropriating the term 
“around Northampton.” I[ regret that I am 
considered outside the radius. I also would 
plead guilty to having been for many years a 
collector of local customs, children’s games, folk- 
lore, &c., as various contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ 
will testify. I may therefore, perhaps, be 
allowed to say that not only in this village, 
but in adjacent villages, and also in War- 
wickshire, [ have observed children engaged 
in the amusement of making dandelion chains. | 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


It is a pity the first note was headed 
‘Flower Game.’ This child's pastime was 
probably practised by the first children on 
these islands, and children still pass the time 
in this pleasing way. We made chains of 
daisies, buttercups, “dandies,” daffadown- 
dillies, haws, cankers, oak-apples, crab-apples, 
“slaws,” cob-nuts, and many other things. 
We decorated pet lambs and each other with 
these chains, which often were combinations 
of flowers, stalks, and berries. Buttercups and 
daisies were first favourites, dandelions being 
shunned somewhat, because, as K. says, the 
handling them was supposed to induce “ un- | 


desirable consequences at night.” In fact, we 
called dandelions in Derbyshire “ pisabeds.” 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


‘Takr’ (9 S. vii. 507).—I was living in 
Malta in the late seventies when the Indian 


| troops were quartered there, and often heard 


this air played by an Indian band. I have 
a perfect recollection of the tune, in a minor 
key, with a very pretty melody. The Maltese 
street-boys, who made clever songs, in their 
vernacular, to fit the best-known military 
tunes, used to sing to ‘Takmi’ the following 
Maltese words, which I am pretty sure have 
never been printed before :—- 

La Regina tikbi, tikbi, 

Ghash titlift is-sarbiin ; 

It-tromba it-trombeta, 

U it-tambur it-tambir. 
Literally translated this means :— 

The Queen is crying, is crying, 

Because she has lost her shoe ; 

Let the trumpet trump, 

And let the drum drum. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


ACERVATION (9 vii. 485).—In the account 
of the laws of Hywel Dda in Virtue’s ‘ History 
of Wales,’ the enactment W. C. B. apparently 
refers to is thus given :— 

“ The law of a cat.—1. Whoever shall kill a cat 

that guards a house and a barn of the king, or shall 
steal it, it is to be held with its head to the ground, 
and its tail up, the ground being swept, and then 
clean wheat is to be poured about it, until the tip 
of its tail is hidden; and that is its worth. If corn 
cannot be had, a milch sheep, with her lamb and 
her wool, is its value. 2. Another cat is four legal 
pence in value. 3. The ¢eithi [qualities or proper- 
ties, to be warranted] of a cat are, that it be perfect 
of ear, perfect of eye, perfect of teeth, perfect of 
tail, perfect of claw, onl without marks of fire ; and 
that it kill mice well ; and that it shall not devour 
its kittens; and that it be not caterwauling every 
moon.” 
There are other enactments ar the kill- 
ing of other sorts of cats, but neither in 
these, nor in any of those referring to the 
destruction or stealing of other animals, is 
this curious measure of compensation en- 
forced, but the value of each is given in money 
or other animals. Thus a stag is reckoned to 
be worth an ox, a hind worth a cow, and so 
forth. Cc. C. B. 


Bruce anp Burns 8. vii. 466). 
—Mr. A. G. Rep credits Michael Bruce with 
the authorship of the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ 
and the ‘ Elegy written in Spring,’ which he 
says are two of the finest lyrics in the English 
language. Considerable controversy 
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arisen regarding the ‘Ode, which is not 
uniformly attributed to Bruce. For instance, 
the ‘Oxford Book of Poetry,’ edited by Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, and the ‘Anthology’ of Prof. 
Arber, both recently issued, give Logan as 
the author. In Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
‘Letters,’ 1900, edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
the following reference occurs in a note pre- 
fixed to a letter of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
to Mrs. Sitwell. The editor remarks :— 

“On the question of the authorship of the ‘Ode 
to the Cuckoo,’ which Burke thought the most 
beautiful lyric in our language, the debate is 
between the claims of John Logan, minister of 
South Leith, 1745-85 [this should be 1748-88], and 
his friend and fellow-worker, Michael Bruce. Those 
of Logan have, I believe, been now vindicated past 
doubt.” 

The letter is dated (Edinburgh) Saturday, 
4 October, 1873. Stevenson says :— 

“*T want to let you see these verses from an ‘ Ode 
to the Cuckoo,’ written by one of the ministers of 
Leith in the middle of last century—the palmy days 
of Edinburgh—who was a friend of Hume and 
Adam Smith and the whole constellation. The 
authorship of these beautiful verses has been most 
truculently fought about, but whoever wrote them 
(and it seems as if this Logan had) they are lovely.” 
Three verses are quoted (five, six, and seven 
as usually printed). Considerable discussion 
took place in the Glasgow Herald and other 
Scottish newspapers and magazines in 1897, 
in which the present writer advocated the 
claims of Logan. I am anxious to obtain a 
sight of any MSS. in the handwriting of 
Bruce and Logan. The late Mr. Douglas J. 
Maclagan, in his exhaustive monograph ‘The 
Scottish Paraphrases’ (Edinburgh, Andrew 
Elliot, 1889), was a strong supporter of Logan. 
He mentions, pp. 186 et seg., two MSS. of the 
Paraphrases, and says that “our efforts to 
trace them have proved fruitless.” Can any 
of your readers supply information regarding 
them or any other documents bearing on this 
subject ? ADAM SMAIL. 

13, Cornwall Street, Edinburgh. 


We are told in the note referred to that 
Michael Bruce was the author of the ‘Ode to 
the Cuckoo.” Is it proved that he was? 
Archbishop Trench, who at first attributed it 
to Logan, afterwards changed his mind and 
gave it to Bruce (see note on the poem in ‘A 
Household Book of English Poetry,’ 1870) ; 
but I understand that a good defence of 
Logan’s claim has since been made, and Mr. 
Quiller-Couch attributes the poem to him in 
his ‘Oxford Book of English 

C. C. B. 


“Tue Bratz, Crown, AND CONSTITUTION ” 
(9 S. vii. 469).—Nothing remains of either 
the house or sign of James Asperne, publisher, 


at the “Bible, Crown, and Constitution,” 
which was No. 32, Cornhill, and had a shop 
front, judging from a small engraving in my 
possession, like that still standing of Messrs. 
Ring & Brymer, No. 15, Cornhill, with the 
number 32 on the doorpost, while the sign 
over the centre of the shop-window consisted 
of an open Bible supporting another book, 
presumably containing the laws of the realm 
and signifying the constitution, while upon 
this rested a royal crown. The sign was also 
adopted by Cobbett when publishing in Pall 
Mall, presumably when he started his Weekly 
Register as an aid originally to the Tory 
party, and before it began to change its views 
in 1803. The “Constitution” alone, without 
the “ Bible and Crown,” was not an uncommon 
sign, of which four instances, according to the 
‘London Directory’ for 1901, survive. Until 
1879, perhaps later, a popular tavern called 
the “Constitution” was still standing at 
No. 32, Bedford Street, and was renowned for 
its “peerless punch.” Its sign was painted 
symbolically, and represented Westminster 
Abbey and Westminster Hall, signifying 
Church and State (see ‘ Epicure’s Almanack,’ 
1815). Neither the “Constitution” nor the 
articular sign in question is mentioned in 
Snewaal and Hotten’s ‘History of Sign- 
boards.’ J. HotpEN MacMIcHakL. 


William Cobbett, M.P. for Oldham, the 
celebrated political writer, and for forty 
years connected with the periodical press of 
England, chose, at the beginning of the last 
century, for the sign of his publishing office 
“The Bible, Crown, and Constitution.” 
J. Asperne issued his broadsheets (of which I 
possess many) from No. 32, Cornhill, but the 
sign no longer exists. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


DENDRITIC MARKINGS IN (9 §. vii. 
389, 477).—I possess a copy of the ‘ Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical Works of Bishop 
John Wilkins’ (2 vols. 8vo, 1802). The book- 
sellers’ catalogue (Messrs. J. W. Jarvis & Son) 
states that “ this copy is one of a few printed 
on paper made from wood”; and the appear- 
ance of the book leaves little doubt that the 
experiment of manufacturing paper from 
wood pulp was tried at the very beginning 
of the nineteenth century. C. E. D. 

Oxford. 


“ Pecunrars” (9% §. vii. 
421, 463).—The custom by which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury reserved to himself all 
episcopal jurisdiction in places where he had 
property did not originate with Lanfranc, 
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See St. Anselm’s ‘ Letters,’ iii. 19 and iv. 3 
(Migne, ‘ Patr. Lat.,’ clix. 44 seg. and 202 seg.), 
where, the right, which he believed to go back 
to St. Dunstan, being questioned by the 
Bishop of London, Anselm consults Wulstan, 
Bishop of Worcester, who had been appointed 
to his see four years before the Conquest. 
Wulstan in his answer attests the exercise of 
the privilege in the diocese of Worcester by 
CC. W. 


Archbishop Stigand. J. 

NATHANIEL HawrnHorne (9 vii. 510).— 
“The founder of the family in America, 
William Hathorne (so spelt, but pronounced 
pone as afterwards written), emigrated from 
Wiltshire in 1630. (Arms: Azure, a lion’s head 
erased between three fleurs-de-lis.)” Vide Dr. 
Moncure D. Conway’s ‘Life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’ in “Great Writers Series.” 

“Hawthorne was by race of the clearest Puritan 
strain. His earliest American ancestor (who wrote 
the name ‘ Hathorne’—the shape in which it was 
transmitted to Nathaniel, who inserted the w) was 
the younger son of a Wiltshire family, whose resi- 
dence, according to a note of our author's, was 
* Wigeastle, Wigton.’ Hawthorne in the note in 
question mentions the gentleman who was at that 
time the head of the family ; but it does not appear 
that he at any period renewed the acquaintance of 
his English kinsfolk. Major William Hathorne 
came out to Massachusetts in the early years of the 
Puritan settlement ; in 1635 or 1636, according to 
the note to which I have just alluded ; in 1630, ac- 
cording to information presumably more accurate.” 
Vide ‘Hawthorne,’ by Henry James, “Eng. 
lish Men of Letters Series.” 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The ancestors of this author must be 
assigned to Berkshire. The Rev. Canon 
Savory, rector of Binfield, Berks, has kindly 
sent me, in connexion with my family pedi- 
gree, copies of old wills = observations 
thereon, whereby it appears that Philip Lee, 
of Binfield (will dated August, 1654), married 
Joan Hathorne, daughter of Wm. Hathorne, 
of Binfield, yeoman. This Wm. Hathorne 
had sons Major William Hathorne, of Massa- 
chusetts (the first American ancestor of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne), also Nathaniel, Robert, 
and Edmund Hathorne. More about the 
Hathornes or Hawthornes can be seen in the 
‘History of Bray.’ 


PAINTED AND ENGRAVED Portraits (9 S. 
vii. 341, 438, 470, 512).—First I will say to 
Mr. Mason, in modern fashion, “Sorry,” then 
“Glad,” for he gives me the opportunity, 
being at Oxford, of saying that the ‘Catalogue 
of the Hope Collection’ is about half done— 
in classes (nobility, statesmen, lawyers, &c.). 
It will, however, at present rate, take several 


years to complete the manuscript; but if 
some multi-millionaire will give a small sum 
(say 5,000/.), the catalogue could soon be 
finished. The place, like most of the great 
foundations at Oxford, is starved—no money 
to renew bindings or for upkeep, thon 
fortunately the service is most efficient. 
THomMas. 


Matt anp Hop Susstirutres (9 vii. 
150, 215, 296, 554; viii. 26).—My recollection 
of the distich which GNomon essays to quote 
is that it ran— 

Turkeys, hops, carp, pickerel, and beer 
All came to England in one year. 
Dancing and heresy were probably indige- 
nous. Rovere, Mr. Northall quotes 
Hops, reformation, baize, and beer 
Came into England all in a year. 
And if we take hops to designate dancing, 
and reformation as being equivalent to heresy, 
GNomon’s memory is justified. Mr. Northall 
has also (‘ English Folk-Rhymes; p. 95) 
Turkeys, carps, hops, pikarel, and beer, &c. 
and 
Hops and turkeys, carps and beer, &c. 
He gives as sources ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. vii. 550; 
Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs,’ p. 460; and 
& Q.,’ S. ii. 105. There the version last 
cited is attributed to Baker’s ‘ Chronicle.’ 
St. 


‘Tue Buriat or Str Jonn Moore’ (General 
Indexes to Series First, Second, Fourth, 
and Sixth to Eighth; 9" S. iv. ; vii. 461).— 
Will not some one settle at any rate the 
oe of date by referring to Currick’s 
Morning Post for 1815, and giving your 
readers the exact number, day of month, 
yage, and column in which Dr. FitzPatrick 
—" the poem? An hour should be ample 
for the purpose. When this is done the 
discussion will have a definite nh 

O. O. H. 


(9% §. vii. 468)—This was a 
Walloon family, members of which migrated 
to Kent, and + to Norfolk, early in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The proper spelling of 
the name is Phélipeau, from an_ earlier 
Phelipel, a diminutive of Philipe. I suppose 
the original Greek meant “friend of a horse.” 


Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


During the student days of James Mursell 
and James Phillippo at Chipping Norton 
the young men interchanged names. The 
one, James Phillippo Mursell, eventually 
succeeded Robert Hall at Leicester, and 
became widely known as an_ eloquent 
preacher; and the other, James Mursell 
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Philippo, entered the mission field, and was 

one of the pioneers in the emancipation of 

the West Indian slaves. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Dowacer Peeress (9 vii. 468, 510). 
—In the case of Cowley v. Cowley (‘Law 
Reports,’ 1900, Probate Division, pp. 118, 
305) counsel stated in argument (p. 308) that 
ever since the Duchess of Suffolk’s case, 1564 
(Leon., part iv. p. 196; Dyer, fol. 79), “the 
widow of a peer, on marrying a commoner, 
continues, by the etiquette of society, though 
not b wae right, to retain her title and 
precedence” ; and he referred to Burke’s 

eerage,’ 1899, p. 1762; 1900, p. 1642. No 
customary exceptions are mentioned. This 
case is under appeal to the House of —_ 


Anne, sister of King Edward IV.,, is called 
Duchess of Exeter, though her second 
husband was a knight (Sir Thomas St. Leger). 
She died 1495 (tomb at Windsor). Katherine, 
Duchess of Suffolk (died 1580), retained her 
title to the end of her life, her second 
husband being Richard Bertie (see Foxe). 
Alice, widow of Ferdinando, Earl of Derby 
(died 1594), married Lord Keeper Egerton, 
but retained her title of Countess of Derby, 
and in 1631 signed as “ Al. Derby ” (Redford’s 
* Uxbridge,’ p. 21). The widow of Sir John 
Cheke was called Dame Cheke down to her 
death, though in Elizabeth’s reign she 
married Henry Mackwilliams (epitaph in 
Strype’s ‘Stow ’). i B. 

IcKNIELD Street (9 S. viii. 17).— Mr’ 
DuiGNnan should consult the late Dr. Edwin 
Guest’s tract ‘The Four Roman Ways,’ which 
was first printed in the Archeological Journal, 
No. 54, and secondly, with Dr. Guest's other 
historical and topographical papers, in the 
second volume of ‘ Origines Celtics’ (1883), 
pp. 218-41 :— 

“* Hilde-weg, a way fitted for military expeditions, 
a highway ; /cen hilde-weg, the highway of the Icen 
or Iceni, the poset into whose country this track- 
way directly led.” 

As to the course of the way Dr. Guest is very 
explicit. C. Drepes. 
righton. 


AnTHONY Fortescue (9 vii. 327, 435).— 
I am much indebted to Mr. Everirr for his 
reply tomy query. May I add the following 
notes ? 

1. Lord Clermont (‘ Hist. Fam. Fortescue,’ 
. 177) found reasons for his doubting whether 

ir Adrian Fortescue’s second wife had been 
married previously to Sir Giles Greville. Is 
there good evidence of this marriage? Sir 


Thomas Parry, the ambassador, her son by 
her last marriage, was evidently a Wyke- 
hamist, though not recognized as such in 
Mr. Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars.’ An old 
marginal note to his name in the college 
register (1558) is “ legatus in Gallia.” 

2. Lord Clermont (pp. 318-20) set out the 
will, dated 1608 and proved 1611, of Thomas 
Fortescue, of “ Donington ” (7.e., Donnington, 
near Newbury, and not Dinnington), Berks. 
The passage to which Mr. Everirt refers 
runs thus :— 

“Item, my will and mynde is that all such plate, 

household stuffe and books as are belonging unto 
Anthony Fortescue my brother be safely ept and 
delyvered to the use of my said brother.” 
This passage was thought by Lord Cler- 
mont (p. 310) to favour the supposition that 
the brother was an exile from England for 
life. Sed quere de hoc. 

3. Lord Clermont (p. 310) assigned to this 
brother (Sir Adrian's youngest son) the fol- 
lowing children :— 

“* Anthony, married to a daughter of —— Overton, 

brother to the then Bishop of Coventry ; John, mar- 
ried to Ellen, daughter of Ralf Henslow of Barrald, 
in Hampshire ; and George, of whose marriage no 
mention is made.” 
It seems from Mr. Everirt’s statements that 
these were really the sons of Anthony Fortes- 
cue, the conspirator. Does he intend us to 
infer that the above John Fortescue married 
his mother’s stepdaughter ? 

4. Anthony Fortescue, the conspirator, was 
almost certainly not the Winchester scholar. 
How was his wife Katherine Pole related to 
the following scholars there : “Jeffery Poole” 
(adm. 1558), of Lordington, Sussex ; Stephen 
Henslow (adm. 1552) and Henry Henslow 
(adm. 1563), both of Boarhunt, Hants a 


‘The Genealogist’s Guide,’ edited by G. W. 
Marshall, LL.D. (London, 1885), gives on 
pp. 249, 250, a long list of pedigrees and 
pegere relating to the family of Fortescue. 

his exhaustive list may possibly be of some 
service to those of your correspondents who 
are specially interested in that ancient and 
distinguished race. They should likewise 
refer to another compilation of some import- 
ance, entitled ‘Notitiz and Pedigrees con- 
cerning the Family of the Fortescues’ (Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 15,629, f. 63). The Lambeth 
Review for March, 1872, contains on pp. 65-77 
a most interesting article on ‘Sir John For- 
tescue and his Descendants.’ H. B. 


Funeravt Carps (9 §. vii. 88, 171, 291, 332, 
414 ; viii. 21).—The funeral card, resembling 
in many particulars the one described by 
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Mr. 8S. O. Appy, still survives on the he: | 
tinent. One recently sent me from France 
not only announces the death of the person, 
but states the exact hour of the decease and 
gives a general invitation to the burial. Sur- 
mounting it is a little scene of a churchyard 
and an open grave surrounded by mourners. 

Similar funeral cards may often be seen in 
the entrances of Roman Catholic churches 
amongst the ordinary mortuary cards. They 
are usually printed on a quarto sheet of 
black-edged paper, with a cross or some other 
Christian symbol at the heading, and differ 
from the mortuary card in that they give 
particulars of the death and state the time 
and place of the interment. 

[ am told that at the funerals of celebrated 
personages on the Continent these funeral 
cards serve also as tickets of admission to the 
church where the funeral requiem is to be 
celebrated. Some of the religious orders in 
England follow the continental custom of 
sending to other religious houses funeral 
cards announcing the death and interment 
of one of their members ; and this is also done | 
at the deaths of bishops and other high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

Freperick T. HincaMe. | 

Cot. Tuomas Coorer (9 S. vii. 168, 353, 
438).—May I suggest that it is not possible to 
identify Thomas Cooper, alderman of Oxford, | 
with the Cromwellian colonel of the same | 
“ame? Thomas Cooper, draper, was Mayor | 
£ Oxford in 1630, and M.P. for Oxford in 
the Short Parliament of 1640. The registers 
of St. Martin’s Church, Oxford, have the | 
entry :— 

* Aug. 13, 1640. Mr. Thomas Cooper, sometimes | 
the maior of this citie, the alderman, and late | 
burgess for the Parliament for the citie, was buried.” 
—Andrew Clark’s edition of Wood’s ‘City of 
Oxford,’ iii. 36. 

C. E. D. 


GREEK PRONUNCIATION (9 §, vii. 146, 351, 
449).—Lorp SHERBORNE asks how we can be 
sure what was the “Roman fashion” of pro- 
nouncing Latin. Of course, we cannot be 
sure. We can only suppose that the modern 
Roman fashion is at least as near to the 
ancient as that of any other place. Again, 
we can be quite sure that the English Pro- 
testant pronunciation is as far from the 
original as we could possibly go. The general 
insularity imposed upon us at the Reforma- 
tion is doubtless the main cause of our 
anomalous national pronunciation of Latin. 
At the same time, it must be remembered 
that our English change of the first vowel- 
sound, from a to e, has been gradual, to wit, 
a, d,e. The first vowel in “father,” as pro- 


nounced in the west of England, has the 
sound of @, while in other parts of the 
country the sound is purely e (“feyther ”). 
Here at Cardiff one may hear Catholic 
serving-boys at Mass respond thus: “Sed 
liberi nos & malo.” In Welsh, too, this un- 
certainty of the first vowel prevails in 
the dialects of Monmouthshire and East 
Glamorgan, being pronounced ftéd, or 
tedd, and so in other instances. The transi- 
tion from ¢ to ai, by way of ei, might be 
similarly illustrated. The Irish tinn is tein 
(tane) in West Cork. The Anglican pro- 
nunciation of Latin is after all an evolution 
on natural lines, though insular religious 
prejudices may have fostered it and given 
it ofticial sanction. It is certainly time we 
dropped it, and put ourselves more into line 
with the rest of Christendom. Frenchmen 
might well “dress up” in this respect too. 
Joun Hopson Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Lorp SHERBORNE’S communication on Rieti, 
the modern Italian equivalent of Reate, an 


| ancient town forty-eight miles north-east of 


Rome, is interesting. It seems to show that 
the tendency of vowel slide @ to @, é toi, is 
not wholly confined to English. But Lorp 
SHERBORNE would not assert that the Italians 
say Mileyno for Milano, though he may see 
the same tendency to change e to 7 in the 
first syllable of that word, which is from the 
Latin Mediolanum. T. Witson. 
Harpenden. 


In the extract quoted at 9“ §. vii. 351 from 
Burton’s life it is stated that “we have an o 
and an a which belong peculiarly to English.” 
I fail, however, to see in what the normal 
English pronunciation of o (as in “ note” and 
“not ”) differs from that of other languages ; 
indeed, o seems to be the only vowel which 
we do sound in accordance with the pro- 
nunciation of other nations. The real mischief 
lies in the other vowels: the long a in 
“make,” the z in “like,” the e in “ see,” and 
the win “tune” are all peculiar to our lan- 
guage. It is these four, with the soft sound 
of ¢ and g, and the mispronunciation of @ 
and «, that make the English pronunciation 
of Latin so far from that both of the ancients 
and of other modern countries. The o, how- 
ever, keeps its sound practically unaltered 
in all the principal European tongues ; as in 
French (chose, donner), Icelandic (dém, koma), 
and German (//of, Gott). 1 believe it is pro- 
nounced in the same way also in Spanish, 
Italian, &c.; and it certainly is in the ac- 
cepted “ Roman” pronunciation of Latin. 


E. R. E. 
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“Qur vive?” (9 §. vii. 245, 336, 438.)— 
Prof. Deschanel’s book is anything but useful, 
and every person not well versed in French 
pelea] must be earnestly warned against 
it. Prof. Adolf Tobler, the famous repre- 
sentative of the Romance languages in the 
University of Berlin, has dealt with it severely 
in Herrigs Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, vol. ci. 
pp. 222-4, telling him that “he lacks the 
most elementary knowledge of the history 
of his own language.” 

How can Qui vive? be a transcription of 
a Latin Quis vivus? Did French sentries 
originally challenge in Latin? Had the 
French any need to go back to Latin in 
order to have a phrase for challenging? And 
where is this pretended Latin to be found ? 
How childish is the question, “Quel est le 
vivant?” The Italians challenge, as do now 
the French, Chi va la? And vif would have 
never become vive. All this is mere twaddle ; 


and for it we are expected to give up an) 


explanation equally satisfactory from the 
standpoint of reason and language. Let me 


repeat that the sense of Qui vive ? was “ Pour | 
qui étes-vous?” and that the person chal- | 


lenged was to reply, “ Vive la France, la 
République, l’Empereur,” &c. 
G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


VALIA AS A FeMALe Name (9"" §, vii. 447). 
—I have a Russian friend whose name is 
Valérie. She is called by members of her 
family Vally (pronounced Valya). 

E. Mer. 

There are nineteen “Val” forms in the 
‘History of Christian Names,’ all meaning 
“healthy.” The nearest in spelling to that 
weed is Valerij as a name for a male. It 
is given as a Russian name of Latin origin. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Miss Yonge, in her work on Christian 
names, gives Vallia of Spanish usage and 
Valheri of the Franks, both of Teutonic origin 
and masculine, meaning slaughter. From 
val, of choice or slaughter. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Index to the First Ten Volumes of Book-Prices 
Current, 1887-1896. (Stock.) 
Tue long-promised ‘ Index to Book-Prices Current’ 
has now been issued, and proves to be an invaluable 
and indeed indispensable supplement to a work 
the claims of which upon book lovers and dealers 
we were among the first to recognize. It is the pro- 


duction of Mr. William Jaggard, and is a work in- 
volving a large amount of labour. No fewer than 
| thirty thousand distinct titles and ‘* considerably 
| over half a million numerals” have, as we are told 
| in the introduction, been marshalled into order in 
| the course of what must necessarily have been a 
labour of love, seeing that no conceivable remu- 
neration could be adequate to the labour involved. 
That the task set before Mr. Jaggard has been 
diligently accomplished may safely be said. How 
| far the work discharges the functions for which it 
is required, and how great is the benefit to be 
| reaped by the bibliophile, it is too early as yet to 
| declare. Constant which we have 
| begun to make, and in which we hope to persist, 
/can alone enable us to pronounce definitely upon 
its merits. Not easy is it, indeed, to demonstrate 
| the system on which the whole is worked. A 
| point or two in this may, however, be indicated. 
Take, as is but natural, ‘Shakespeare,’ which 
|occupies some ten columns. First comes the 
| 1623 folio, of which twenty-five copies appear to 
have been sold. These are given, with the 
numbers they bear in the volumes of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current,’ under the successive dates of 
those volumes, 1887, 1888, &c. Then follows a list 
of the sales of the reprints in the order of their 
reproduction. Next come the other folios of 1632, 
1664, and 1685. The quartos appear in the order of 
| date, the poems being included with them. The 
question suggests itself whether the poems might 
not occupy by themselves a separate section. Under 
the respective editors, Ashbee, Bell, Boydell, &c. 
appear the recognized editions, what are called 
miscellaneous editions being given under the year 
of their production. These are succeeded by 
Shakespeariana. Under ‘ Notes and (Jueries’ we find 
between fifty and sixty entries, no fewer than 
eighteen sales having = place in the year 1887. 
To those who seek to turn ‘ Book-Prices Current’ 
to practical use—and such, we conceive, constitute 
the vast majority of subscribers—the work needs 
no commendation, its utility being immediately 
eppenees. Suppose a student desires to know 
about a Caxton Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ no 
date, but presumably 1478, he finds from the ‘ Index’ 
that none has been sold except in the year 1896, 
opposite which stand the numbers 2084, 4541. Turn- 
ing to these numbers in the volume for that year, 
he traces the sale to Mr. Quaritch of two copies, 
both more or less imperfect, for 1,020/. and 1,880/. 
respectively, with collation and other important 
accounts of the books. Before the next ‘Index’ 
appears (and such will inevitably be called for) we 
shall probably possess a knowledge of the ‘ Index’ 
which will enable us to pronounce definitely upon 
it. As it is, we welcome it as a part of the most 
important contribution to bibliographical know- 
ledge that England has known in recent years or 
seems likely to know in the immediate future. 


The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by Ernest Hart- 

ley Coleridge, M.A.— Poetry. Vol. IV. (Murray.) 
To the merits of Mr. Coleridge’s definitive and 
exhaustive edition of the works of Byron, now being 
issued in most tasteful form by Mr. Murray, we 
drew attention in a notice of the three opening 
volumes (see 9° 8. v. 506). A fourth volume—of 
six, presumably—now appears, and is in all respects 
up to the high level previously established. It 
consists of poems written between 1816 and 1823, 
and includes, in addition to less important or less 
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sustained works, ‘The Prisoner of Chillon,’ ‘ Man- 
fred,’ ‘The Lament of Tasso,’ ‘Beppo,’ ‘Ode on 
Venice,’ ‘ Mazeppa,’ ‘ The Prophec of Dante > *The 
Morgante Maggiore,’ ‘ Marino 
Faliero,’ ‘ The Vision of Judgment,’ and ‘ The Blues.’ 
Its illustrations comprise a frontispiece (which is a 
portrait of Byron her Harlowe), a view of the 
— of Bonivard, a portrait after Reynolds of 
Sheridan, and others of John Hookham Frere and 
Robert Southey. The introductions still supply 
much useful information, and constitute one of the 
most agreeable features. In that to ‘The Vision 
of Judgment’ Mr. Coleridge holds the scales with 
complete impartiality, supplying at the same time 
a full account of the conditions that led to Byron’s 
outburst. The introduction to ‘ Mazeppa’ furnishes 
many curious and interestin pertiontens not easily 
obtainable elsewhere. In the case of ‘ Manfred,’ a 
sublime work, the publication of which is deeply 
to be regretted, much judgment is displayed, both 
in what is said and what is left unsaid. It is little 
likely that the true Byron will be set before the 
present generation. Some of the poems in the 
volume are given for the first time. They do not 
constitute a perceptible addition to the value of 
the volume. Of the edition we can only repeat 
that it may well be final. 


Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1735-1738, 
Prepared by William A. Shaw. (Stationery 
Office.) 

Tus volume has been compiled with great care. 

The introduction is so that we cannot help 

wishing that Mr. Shaw fad been somewhat more 

diffuse, for there are several matters in the body of 
the work which for most of us require interpreta- 
tion. It will certainly be very useful to ever 

one who takes an interest in the revenue an 

expenditure of the eonntey in the earlier half of 
the eighteenth century. We need hardly, how- 
ever, say that there is little or nothing which illus- 
trates the manners of our forefathers, or is in any 
degree picturesque. Sir Walter Scott himself could 

not have found in its pages suggestions for a 

romance. There is among the Treasury papers a 

series of books named “‘ Lowther’s Accounts,” which 

have been regarded as a record of payments for 
secret service. This seems to be a tradition of long 
standing. We ourselves at one time gave credit to 
it; but Mr. Shaw, by printing a portion thereof, 
has disproved what was from the first a mere 
conjecture. It is, in fact, merely “‘ a petty bount 
list,” not a record of payments tee services which 
there was urgent necessity for keeping secret. 

Lowther’s Christian name was Thomas, and that 

is about all we know concerning him. It is not 

improbable that he was a member of the great 

Northern family of which Henry, Viscount Lons- 

dale, was then the head; but we are not aware 

that evidence exists to place this beyond the 
region of unsupported conjecture. Newspapers 
were of little account during the Stuart time—our 
rulers could well afford to despise them—but during 
the reigns of the early Georges they had become 
influential as guiding opinion, and the Ministers of 
the day thought it expedient to have them well in 


hand. The press laws in this country could not be 
applied on the rigorous continental systems, so 
when necessity arose bribery, feeing, or purchase 
had to supply the place of the cheaper methods of 
fine and imprisonment. In 1735 we find one man, 
John Walthoe, receiving for several papers which 


are named over 3,760/. The whole of the newspaper 
payments which are recorded under this head 
during the yt amounted to the large sum of 
6,797/. 18s. 4d. We had hoped to finda deal 
of incidental information concerning the Jacobites, 
but have been disappointed. The reason probably 
is that the rewards given for the services of those 
who acted as — have not n recorded, or the 
accounts were kept in private hands. The reports 
of the emissaries, if preserved, which is doubtful, 
must occur elsewhere. A petition has, however, 
come to light of Margaret, the wife of Matthew 
Buchanan, a prebendary of the diocese of Clogher, 
who prays for the relief of her seven children, on 
the ground that her husband had been an army 
chaplain, had “written a book against Popery 
which had made many converts,” had discovered the 
invasion of Scotland in 1715, and also had appre- 
hended one of the Earl of Mar’s agents who had 
been sent over to Ireland. We have failed to trace 
this lady’s husband either in his literary capacity 
or in the more dangerous service of apprehending 
Jacobite plotters. 


‘Notes AND FoR (9* S. vii. 387, 
520).—I am told that Messrs. Taylor & Son, of 
Northampton, have for sale the Index to the First 
Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ in the original cloth, price 


l/. 5s. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Rotices to Corresgoudents. 
We must call special attention to the following 
notices 
On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip “pew, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Wm. (Spectator, Guardian, Sharpe’s 
Editions”).—In large paper, and with plates, these 
editions have some mercantile value. You must 
ask a respectable bookseller. 

Mr. J. Boventer begs to thank Mrs. F. W. 
Cuesson, Mr. Percy Betts, and Mr. H. Murray 
for copies of, and information concerning, “‘ The 


days when we went gipsying.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It bas always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted."—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


‘*The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 

GARDENERS 

Post 


CHRONICLE. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 
at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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